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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 



MISSIONS 



The Presentation of Missions to Men 

Missionaries who donned the khaki 
and mixed with the men of the armies got 
a new conception concerning missions and 
men. In The East and the West for July, 
Benjamin T. Butcher makes clear some 
things that need to be done. Perhaps 
80 per cent of the army men were outside 
the interest of organized religion, but 
many of these men came and listened to 
the missionary's story night after night 
when there were other attractive sorts 
of mental and social diversion. The old 
trite missionary propaganda with its 
unreal phraseology was dropped. The 
speaker was dressed like the other men 
and talked in the language of their better 
moments, good, plain, simple English. 
The missionary story was presented in 
the form of stimulating lectures on the 
life of the peoples and the value of 
Christianity to their problems. These 
plain men understood if they did not 
always agree with the conclusions of the 
speaker. They were clearly interested. 
It explodes the idea that a large number 
of our church people have — that only 
the faithful can be expected to have an 
interest in missions. 

It was a matter of putting before those 
men plain facts about the men of other 
colors and creeds. These lectures were 
often started off by lantern slides and on 
other nights followed by a plain verbal 
lecture. Such titles as "New Guinea 
and Its Cannibals," the "Wild West of 
Papua," "Among Swamps and Savages," 
etc., were used as popular clews to the 
discussions. Dry statistics about num- 



bers converted and children baptized 
leave men cold. What aroused these 
men was a story of Christ in action — 
how the savage was getting a chance 
and a big change for the better was tak- 
ing place in his country and in his 
personal life. Under the caption of 
"Humanity in the Rough" it was made 
clear that the nigger, the Indian and 
the others were not different kinds of 
beings from ourselves. Their central, 
elemental needs are the same. In "Our 
Duty to the Weaker Races," it was said 
that for good or ill the races are inter- 
mingling. All our lives from the stand- 
point of labor, commerce, and general 
social contact are bound up with their 
lives. If we are not careful our civili- 
zation may poison them and corrupt us. 
We must as Christians become deeply 
interested in the welfare of their whole 
living. Under the "Failure of Civili- 
zation" was discussed the failure of the 
nations of the world to prevent the 
terrible calamity of the world-war. 
If Christianity had not failed at least 
the church had failed in applying it. 
The real application of Christianity is 
the "salt that can save them." In the 
whole world, among all the races, and 
in the midst of all the classes, high ideals 
must become standards. The world and 
the races thereof are a unity. The life of 
each is tied up with the sort of life that 
every other lives. 

The ultimate aim of the missionary 
is not to baptize a few converts here and 
there but to bring the whole world under 
the sway of the Christian ideal. After 
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the lectures time was given for the dis- 
cussion of problems and these men 
entered into these discussions with 
startling keenness. They would prolong 
the discussion for hours. A few were 
hostile, but the most were frankly 
critical, especially among the Dominion 
and American troops. They were in 
earnest about finding the way out. 
They knew that in the different coun- 
tries the church had not dealt boldly 
and wisely with the ills that led up to the 
war. Mr. Butcher acknowledged that 
much of the criticism was just, and along 
with these men attempted to get a new 
perspective for the future. Among all 
these men there was a great ignorance 
of the rights, and possibilities of the 
colored races. They were living in a 
white man's world and the awkward 
colored races of chinks, niggers, etc., 
were in the way. But these people must 
be reckoned with in the labor market of 
the world. They are vitally related to 
the progress of civilization. As they 
see the great colored races coming into 
power, they see the challenge to Chris- 
tianity in making for international good- 
will. All these races must be given a 
square deal in all phases of life. 

In many of the discussions it was pain- 
fully evident that when the average man 
did think of Christianity it was in the 
terms of a theology of fifty years ago. 
When he was denying Christianity he 
was really denying worn-out dogmas. 
However, in spite of class selfishness 
there was a big desire to make this world 
a better place. Men with and without 
degrees wanted to know how they could 
help. A great deal of the missionary 
propaganda has been carried on by men 
not qualified for the task. There is need 



of men presenting the missionary story 
who have a real appreciation of the lives 
of other peoples and who know how to 
present it. Men are specially needed 
to do this type of work. Many men 
who do splendid work on the mission 
field are not qualified to interpret it to 
men. Lantern-slide, movie, and stimu- 
lating lecture, all can be used with 
marked effect. The plain men at home 
as in the camps in France may come 
night after night to listen to the great 
missionary story if it is really presented 
to them. 

Foreign Missions and the League 
of Nations 

The International Review of Missions 
for July, G. F. Barbour, Ph.D., presents 
the relation of the League to missions. 
The missionary ideal has passed through 
the individualistic, the social, phase, and 
to a larger world-outlook in the past two 
or three generations. This does not 
mean that the vital elements in these 
three phases are contradictory, but our 
present world requires a larger grappling 
with its problems. The complexity of 
human nature is recognized in our time, 
as is also the fact that each phase affects 
the other phases. Medical missions were 
found to be an essential complement to 
the more purely evangelistic side of mis- 
sionary life. In time industrial missions 
were found to have a proper part. 
Further, problems of the communal life, 
questions of economic and political 
justice, were found to be germane to the 
missionary's task. 

Then came the Edinburgh Conference 
in ioio with a world-vision and the ideal 
of co-operation on a world-wide scale. 
Now comes the League of Nations Cove- 
nant with a direct bearing on the work 
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of missions, (i) The prevention of war 
is one of the primary considerations. 
Its waste of human life, its destruction 
of accumulated capital, reducing to a 
lower standard of living many of those 
who support the missionary cause — 
these have a retarding effect. There is 
a more serious loss still from war. It is 
the moral effect on the non- Christian 
world of powerful Christian nations at 
death-grips with each other. (2) Besides 
attempting to prevent war there is a 
constructive side to the work of the 
League — that of regulating international 
affairs in times of peace. Article 23 
mentions the securing of fair and humane 
conditions for human labor within and 
without the territory of the members of 
the League. This comes close to the 
interest of industrial missions. The 
protection of the economic life of those 
with whom he labors from victimization 
will further his efforts immensely. With 
the enormous means of modern transit 
and the extensiveness of modern travel 
there have come dangers from the spread 
of disease as we saw in the recent 
influenza epidemic. The International 
Health and Research Bureau of the 
League will endeavor to organize medical 
safeguards. Thus medical missions will 
find much more efficient backing. The 
co-operation of the nations vitally affects 
the whole missionary enterprise. The 
opening up and safeguarding of the 
highways and byways of the world will 
wipe out the obstacles that maroon mis- 
sionaries. The ruptured ties of com- 
munication between continents seriously 
handicaps the missionary. Paul knew 
something of the perils of communica- 
tion. So have those great missionaries 
of other days. (3) In addition to the 



preventive and constructive work of the 
League is the protective work. Manda- 
tories must do justice to the well-being 
and development of the peoples in behalf 
of whom they hold the sacred trust of 
civilization. It is a Christian view that 
considers that the wielders of political, 
economic, or scientific power should use 
it for the benefit and not for the exploita- 
tion of the less fortunate. To those who 
are skeptical on the basis of the past 
history of some of the mandatories, let 
it be noted that such a declaration by a 
great group of nations has the advantage 
of erecting a public, visible, and widely 
acknowledged standard for future states- 
men and administrators. They are to be 
safeguarded from traffic in arms, dan- 
gerous drugs, inhuman beings, liquor, 
and military training except for police 
and defense duties. All this will be of 
great advantage to missionary work, for 
evil impacts of white on other races have 
complicated the task of the missionary. 
The most obvious omission is that of the 
securing of the rights of land-tenure to 
the natives who use it for any productive 
purpose. Then too the yearly report of 
mandatories to the commission apply 
also to those territories that did not 
belong to Germany or her allies. 

There are two classes skeptical of the 
League, those who look too narrowly at 
the history of the past and see in it a 
fixed determination in this international 
matter for the future. Another group 
has suspicion and hatred which must be 
overcome. It will not do for a narrow 
particularism to be reckless of the claims 
of humanity as a whole. The enthu- 
siasm for a great international co-oper- 
ation is closely akin to the ideals of the 
Kingdom of God. 
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The New Situation in Asia 

Edward Bevan in the International 
Review of Missions for July gives a 
suggestive treatment of the present 
missionary situation in Asia. The great 
missionary movement of the nineteenth 
century coincided with the extension of 
European rule and influence over the 
globe. It is a grotesque misstatement 
that they "have assaulted the backward 
peoples of the earth materially with the 
gun and spiritually with the Bible." 

At present Japan is a problematic 
figure in the Far East. There as else- 
where the rising prices due to the war have 
affected missionary enterprise. The 
national self-consciousness of Japan is 
strong. Her place in the world must 
affect every other country that is washed 
by the Pacific. There are splendid 
elements in the worshipful life of Japan, 
but there is too much worship of Japan. 
It is the task of Japanese Christianity to 
guide this one-sided and excessive wor- 
ship into broader and more fruitful 
channels. The collapse of Germany, 
whose military power the ruling class 
admired, has influenced Japan. This, 
coupled with the rise of the unprivileged 
class in other countries, has strengthened 
the liberal movement in Japan. We 
may expect the advent of a more demo- 
cratic government. Korea is a thorny 
rod for the Christian missionary. It is 
hardly possible to take the side of its 
inflamed nationalism without offending 
the confidence of Japan, or to espouse the 
side of Japan without seeming to set 
Christianity against liberty. Japan has 
embittered China in regard to certain 
territory. It is necessary for Japan 
to modify her grasping and ambitious 
methods. But it is essential that Euro- 



peans and others recognize that Japan 
needs opportunity for expansion due to 
pressure of population. 

The ancient country of China has 
been thrown into temporary chaos 
because of the spreading of the Western 
attitudes of change. Present conditions 
in government, commerce, and inter- 
national relations are very insecure. 
Morale is low. While it is a dark hour 
for China politically, religiously it is full 
of hope. The shaking of the old tradi- 
tions has made them more open-minded 
to the gospel of Jesus. Chinese Chris- 
tians have played a prominent part in 
the political progressive movement in 
China. 

The war has profoundly affected the 
attitude of the British people to nation- 
alism. The Montagu-Chelmsford report 
of iqi8 outlined in the main the scheme 
of reforms. There is to be a change in 
the educational outlook for Christian 
missions. In the past they have enjoyed 
a great deal of autonomy. But the 
Indian political leaders will have a close 
hand on matters educational. There is 
some nervousness that the right sort of 
political leaders will not always come to 
the fore. There is a change in the spirit 
of India. There is a new self-respect 
and demand for responsibility in their 
own affairs. There is the possibility 
that this sense of human dignity and 
worth may help to generously liberate 
the lower castes and the outcasts in India. 
Already the Servants of India are a 
group with this ideal. In the midst of 
political excitement, that in some re- 
spects resembles Korea, it is often 
difficult for the missionary to steer a 
helpful course. There has been too 
much cautious reserve on the part of the 
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missionaries toward some of the wrongs 
of the past. There is a feeling on the 
part of Indians that the missionaries 
except in a few instances have not helped 
along the new national interests of the 
Indians. It will be a vital issue in the 
future in regard to how the missionaries 
are to deal with political and other 
temporary interests. 

The question of Asiatic immigration 
is causing much perplexity. There is a 
competition in regard to lowering the 
standard of living that makes the prob- 
lem pertinent. There are three courses 
open: to prohibit it altogether; to admit 
without restriction or with the same 
restriction employed by European coun- 
tries; or to admit with special restric- 
tions. If none are admitted there will 
be inflammatory feeling. If just a few 
are admitted there will be difficult cases 
and friction. This is difficult with 
regard to America, but it is more difficult 
still in respect to the relations of Indians 
to other sections of the commonwealth 
of which it forms a part. No free 
migration can be thought of in the em- 
pire at the present time. But Chris- 
tianity at this time should insist that 
the few who are admitted to the land of 
the white man should be fairly treated. 
This has not been true of South Africa. 
Another thing is that if areas are to be 
allocated to the different peoples, the 
distribution must be a fair one. Japan, 
for instance, is trying to get what is 
deemed necessary. 

The passing at other times of the 
Mogul Empire, the weak Persian tempo- 
ral power in its relation to Islam, and 
now the break-up of the Ottoman 
Empire makes it difficult for that large 
group of Moslems who feel the close 



relation of their religion to temporal 
power. Yet if the Mohammedans 
would work for a progressive self-govern- 
ment in Egypt, in the reconstituted 
states of the Ottoman Empire, and in 
other sections, more would be accom- 
plished than by a propaganda to rehabili- 
tate the wrecked Ottoman Empire. A 
reform movement in Islam would leave 
out most of those things that accrue 
from its relation to the temporal power, 
and would certainly leave behind many 
of the things of its past history that made 
it different from other theisms. 

Zionism presents a difficulty in that 
Palestine has already a population which 
is mainly non- Jewish (Moslem and Chris- 
tian). Zionists think that the situation 
can be handled with tact. They are very 
optimistic. There are differences of opin- 
ion among Jews as to the establishing of 
a separate nation. But the practical 
question for missions is toleration for 
political members not of the Jewish 
community. 

Spiritual Reconstruction in the 
Near East 

There is a consuming desire on the 
part of the Armenian people to possess 
their homeland in liberty. With a free 
homeland and proper safeguards the 
scattered remnant of this people will 
return to the disintegrated centers of 
work. With Armenian leaders from 
America and Great Britain they will 
make their contribution to the Chris- 
tianization of the world. This is the 
belief of Ernest W. Riggs in the April 
Moslem World. 

The missionary was once spit upon 
and driven from the Gregorian church, 
but now, returning from the enforced 
apostasy, the exiles are glad to worship 
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under Gregorian or Protestant affiliation. 
There is a new unity and understanding. 
These people need leadership. The mis- 
sionaries among the Armenians are not 
successful as measured by the number of 
converts they baptize but in accordance 
with the degree to which they make 
themselves needless as an outside evan- 
gelizing agency. The missionaries hold 
a mandate from God only during the 
immaturity of the cause in Armenia. 
They have already organized a com- 
mittee to raise half a million dollars to 
rebuild the churches and schools of 
Armenia and to send missionaries to less- 
favored regions. There seems to be one 
more people who will take our mission- 
ary job away from us. The Kurds were 
thrown into close affiliation with the 
Armenians during the war and a close 
sympathy has arisen. There is a theory 
that the Kurds have an Armenian 
ancestry. At any rate they are prepar- 
ing to help educate the Kurds and evan- 
gelize these people of the mountain 
fastnesses who live by their wits and 
sword. For many years the Armenian 



Protestant churches have felt it their 
special home missionary work to evan- 
gelize the Kurdish-speaking Armenians. 
So here is a latent force to associate with 
the American missionary organization. 
There has been little success in evan- 
gelizing the Turks. The solidarity was 
too great and the converted one had to 
flee for his life. But with the occupation 
of portions of Turkey by the Allies there 
has been some change. The seed sown 
in other years has begun to bear some 
fruit : " In Marash a group have accepted 
Christ and have called themselves a 
Turkish Protestant church." While the 
heat of race feeling is on, Turkish and 
Armenian Christians will maintain separ- 
ate organizations in those regions where 
the two peoples are thrown together. 
The danger of the return of the Turkish 
dominion over Armenia is fraught with 
gravest dangers to Christian missions. 
The Turks without their empire are 
open to the gospel, " but if their hopes of 
empire are gratified the fear of death 
may once more lay hold on those who 
are groping for the light. 7 ' 
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The Formation oi Public Opinion 

If propaganda rules the world but not 
the propaganda of the church, it is time 
that the church animated by the true 
spirit of Christianity should assume the 
leadership of the moral opinion of man- 
kind. Religious Education for April 
presents a timely article by Charles A. 
Ellwood, Ph.D., dealing with this prob- 
lem. Once the propaganda of the 
church did rule the Western world for 
narrow and selfish ends and stifled 
religious and social progress. But our 



time finds the world looking toward an 
awakened Christian church, eagerly 
awaiting its contribution in the creation 
of a public conscience. Except in the 
control of the liquor traffic there has 
hardly been an organized effort on the 
part of the Protestant churches to con- 
trol public opinion. If the world is to 
be saved for Christianity, the churches 
must be more effectively organized at 
once for the guidance of public opinion. 
It is necessary to realize that laws and 
institutions mold largely individual char- 



